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as the defender of order and property. As soon as trade
improved and the hunger of the poor became less insistent, the
fear of revolution waned, and differences began to manifest
themselves between the old and the new rich. The rising class
of merchants and industrial employers in the Midlands and the
North began more openly to express resentment at an economic
policy designed to suit the interests of the landowners, but
calculated to obstruct the growth of industry and commerce.
Protests, which had been widespread already during the latter
years of the war, were renewed with growing vehemence. The
new rich complained that the taxes, which bore heavily upon
trade and industry, allowed the landowners to escape almost
scot free, that the numerous imposts on the necessary raw
materials of production hampered economic development,
and that the prohibitive Corn Law of 1815, by raising the costs
of production, had the same effect. The middle classes began
to clamour for a change of policy, and to agitate for a reform
of Parliament as the only means of securing it. They began to
join forces with the Radicals and the workers in the demand
for Reform.
In these circumstances, the governing classes had either to
face the united hostility of the middle classes and the workers,
or to attempt to buy off the less radical sections of the opposi-
tion. Through the whole of the period from 1820 to 1832 there
was proceeding in Parliament a struggle between the "die-
hards" and the moderates, as well as a struggle between the
advocates and opponents of Reform. Of genuine Radicals
there were in the Unreformed Parliament but a tiny handful;
but the Whigs, still in continuous opposition up to 1830, were
becoming more and more committed to a reform of the elec-
toral system. In their ranks were many who remained hostile
to any far-reaching measures that could be construed as an
attack on the rights of property, or even as seriously endanger-
ing the aristocratic principle. These "moderates35 favoured
no more than a modest measure of electoral redistribution,
which would abolish the rottenest "pocket boroughs" and
transfer the seats to a carefully limited electorate in the more
populous counties and the big industrial towns. But there
were others who wished to go much further than this, and to